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CAUiUGA DROHID, FROM THE HIGH ROAD TO MACROOM, 



The Castle of Carrigadrohid is situated within three 
miles ofMacroom, to the east, in the county of Cork, and 
province of Munster. It is built on a steep rock which 
rises in the middle of the river Lee, and its erection is at- 
tributed to one of the M'Carthy family; but this is dis- 
puted, and some affirm that it was built by the O'Learys, 
who held possession of it for a long time : others say it 
was built to please the Lady O Carroll, who was married 
to one of the McCarthys, and who pitched upon this beau- 
tiful and romantic spot for her residence. However, 
judging from the ruins, the castle seems to be of compara- 
tively modern structure, by its square and gabled turrets ; 
yet we cannot but admire the taste of the lady who 
pitched upon the wild rock of Carrigadrohid for the site 
of a castle. It commands the passage of the bridge over 
the Lee ; and this castle and bridge were often taken and 
retaken by the contending parties during the wars of 
1641. It was then a noted pass. 

The Lee or Ley river extends from Macroom to Cork, 
a distance of twenty miles, and runs through a great part 
of the county of Cork, by Macroom, Crookstown, Carriga- 
drohid, and Cork. 

The Lee is supposed to be the Luvvus of Ptolemy, and 
rises in that highly wild and romantic spot called the 
Lough Gougane Barra, which is deemed one of the great- 
est cunosities in the country. Gougane Barra, or the her- 
mitage of St. Barra or Finbar, is traditionally allowed to 
have been the hermitage of Saint Finbar, before he founded 
the Cathedral of Cork. 
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THE DREAM 

" There is reason in dreams," say those who, with rea- 
son or without it, place confidence in them, and believe in 
their utility; while tho*e who do neither cry, "Pshaw, 
'tis all nonsense. Dreams are all the mere * chimeras of 
the brain' — fancy roams at large while reason sleeps." I 
pretend not to decide a point so long and so abiy mooted ; 
my present business is merely to tell an anecdote of one 
which I received from the dreamer himself, and also from 
his mother. 

About half a century ago, a worthy and respected gen- 
tleman (the writer's grandfather), resided in the town of 
Athlone ; his eldest son, a boy of nine or ten years of age, 
(rather a youthful dreamer it may be said), usually hiept 
in the room with his parents. One night, after having 
slept soundly for some hours, he suddenly awoke, and call- 
ing to his father, said, " Oh ! Papa. I have had such a 
queer dream." 

" Well, what was it ?" said the father. 

" I thought, Sir, that I was %o\ug clown to the *lip,-(a 
part of the bank of the Shannon, where he and his si^te s 
were accusto.med to bathe), and that just at the brink <<f 
the river, I saw a little green purse with three guinea* 
and a half in it.*" 

The father laughed at the hoy's dream, and desired him 
to go to sleep. He did so, but after a short time he again 
awoke, and calling to his fa: her told hi that he had 
again dreamed the same dream about the pur»e. '* Go to 
sleep, Sir," said the father, " and let me hear no more of 
your dreams to-night." The boy did as he was desired. 
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/n the morning che servant woman having been sent out 
on some errand, on her return, went into the parlour, when 
the mother of the young dreamer asked her what was the 
cause of the bell-man's going about at so early an hour. 
She replied that a poor man had, the night before, lost a 
green purse containing three guineas and a half, and was 
going about the town quite distracted at the loss. 

" Mamma," said the child, " that is the very purse I 
dreamed of last night; let me go and get it for the poor 
man." Merely to gratify the child, and not through any 
faith in his dream, his mother permitted him to go, ac- 
companied by the servant. Before they had proceeded 
far, however, they learned that the purse had been found 
by an old woman, in the very spot of which the boy had 
dreamed. This, it must be allowed, was what in common 
pnrase is called a sharp dream. The fact of its occurrence 
is indubitable. The child of that time i* now an elderly 
man, and his mother, who still lives, a very old woman, 
and they both relate it as I have described it. 



THE LEPRAWHAUN— A TALE OF SUPERSTITION. 



SONNET INTRODUCTORY. 

The winter's nights are long, and storms are rife 
The dashing hail careering to the eaith, — ■ 
The wild winds shrieking in their savage mirth, — . 

And mingled roar of elemental strife; 
Place me on such a chilling night beside 

The lonely cotters hospitable fire, 

And let me hear the grandam or grandsire 
Tell how the fairy lights such times deride 

The way-worn traveller, on his painful way, 
With hope of shelter nigh ; and then relate 
How in times past, for which they have no date, 

The Elfin court at midnight used to stray 

From forth* to glen ; and how upon the lawn 
At eve, they met the wily Leprawhaun. 

In the note on the following verse in one of " Moore's 
Melodies," he say* that he always thought that the spirit 
alluded to was called the Leprawhaun— but that Lady 
Morgan, a high authority on such subjects, has assured 
him that it was not: at the same time he does not tell us 
what sort of a fairy imp it may be, or to what class of the 
tribe it does really belong. The one (class) generally 
known by the name of fairy among our peasantry, are 
those which are said to be seen assembled in multitudes, 
engaged in their antic, grotesque, and wild gambols — or 
parading in all the state of olden courts, with plumed 
warriors and ladies bright. Then follow the pooka, will- 
o*-the v/isp, the spirits, or fairies of the water — which class 
partakes more of the wizard and magic character — the 
banshees, the fetches, an undefined and vague class, and 
the Leprawhauns. 

Her smile, when beauty granted, 
I hung with gaze enchanted ; 

Like him the sprite, 

Whom maids at night 
Oft meet in glens that's haunted ; 
Like him, too, beauty won me ; 
But while her eyes were on me, 

If once their ray 

Was turned away, 
O ! winds could not outiun me. 

The Leprawhauns are supposed to be the artizans of 
the fairy kingdom — the tailors, brogue-makers, smiths, and 
coach-builders, &c, &c, and are acquainted with all the 
hidden treasures of the earth. Still they are but a very 
inferior grade, and partake more of materialism, if I may 
use the word, than any of the root of the fairy tribe. They 



• The name given by the peasantry in some dihtiicts to the 
rath or mound so very frequently met with m Ireland, and &o 
celebrated as the resort of the fairies. 



are said to be usually seen in the evening in some lonely shrub- 
by spot, pursuing their avocations, during the fine weather; 
and when caught, have not the power of flying from you 
while you keep your eyes fixed steadily on them ; keep 
him in this manner if you catch him, without losing si«ht 
of him, even for a twinkling, and you can command trea- 
sures to any amount your highest and most extravagant 
wishes may lead you to demand. The tiny little crea- 
ture will use every exertion to free himself from your 
grasp or the fascination of your gaze ; and as he is won- 
derfully wily, and wise, and cunning, there is a possibility, 
amounting almost to an actual certainty, that he escapes 
without making the captor a penny the richer. Whether 
it is considered a disgrace to be caught and commanded, 
or overreached by the dull children of mortality, or that 
they do not wish, unless in cases of the utmost necessity, 
to deliver up the treasures of which they are entrusted 
with, the secret, or keep-the-key, is not thoroughly known. 
But it is the general belief that sooner than comply with 
the wishes and commands of man on the subject, they will 
try every device that their cunning can invent, to cause 
him for an instant to divert his attention or his look, and 
then, like the grasping of a sunbeam, they are vanished 
into airy nothing. Such is the character of the Lepraw- 
haun ; and if Moore's sprite is not one of the class, I 
do not know what is. I imagine, from my spending a 
long period of an idle life among our peasantry — entering 
into the privacy of their dwelling, and the feelings of their 
hearts, that I ought in some measure to be acquainted 
with their thoughts and faith upon, to them, so impoitant 
a subject as the secrets of the invisible world of spirits 
and fairies. But my introduction is best illustrated by the 
following tale, told as an actual fact. ( 

There are few who ever travelled in the south of Ire- 
land but have seen or heard of the beautiful and exceed- 
ingly romantic ruins of the very old Castle of Carrigadhroid.* 
It is .situated on a steep rock which rises in the liver 
Lee, about tw o miles and a half to the east of Macroorq, in 
the county of Cork. But few have ever heard how Carrjjga- 
dhroid was built, or why it was built in that lonely and 
wild situation. My legend, which is popular in the dis- 
trict, must give the world the wonderful secret. 

Old tinn s must have been very curious times, when a 
man could not go outside his cabin door after nightfall 
without meeting with the fairies and linawnshees — when 
one of the antient Milesian families could not depart this 
life at home or abroad, in battle or peaceful bed, but half 
the country was frightened from its propriety by the dis- 
mal wailings of the banshee; — when it was the most 
dangerous thing in the world to insult an old woman, es- 
pecially if she was a stranger, lest you might draw the 
spiteful vengeance of an old witch upon your back; then 
where wen>your sleep at night, or your appetite by day ? 
— then what caused your teeming churn to withhold its 
sweet rich store of butter? — what caused your most 
fruitful milch cows to become suddenly dry, and your 
young cattle to die of strange disease? when lepraw- 
hauns were to be met with in every silent glen, and music 
heard in every rath. These were old times; but who 
would like to live in such times ? — yet in these old times 
was the celebrated castle of Carrigadhroid erected. 

Donogh Caumf O'Driscoll, the poor son of a lonely 
widow, lived by the side of the river Lee, in a rude cabin 
secluded from the world. Donogh tilled his spot of land 
and tended his solitary cow on its banks ; and at times 
fished in the river and carried the produce of his skill and 
industry to dispose of tfiem in the town of Macroom, one 
of the most antient in the kingdom. Now though Donogh 
was poor and crooked, with a hump on his back, yet he was 
a warm hearted, good kind of a generous little fellow ; and 
one day as he went to sell his fish to Macroom, and as 
they were very fine, he took them up to the castle where 
lived the great Tegue More M'Carthy, -urnamed the 
Magnificent, from the splendour in which he lived. His 
extravagance and high living had, however, reduced him 
to the ldtsi, at the period when our story commences; and 



* For de c ciiption see first page. 

f Donogh Caum — l>ouogh. or Dionvhiub the crooked, 



